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Transport Council is investigating the one’ month after the loss of her hus- 
The Nation—the paper, not the other possibilities of alcohol as a fuel for; band. At the same time it is only fair 
thing—is glad to hear that there is to; motors. What will happen when their | to her to state that she first ascertained 
be a great ‘Anti-Armaments demonstra-| throttles are open we do not care to| from her hostess that it would be very 
tion in London during the early winter. | contemplate. et | dull affair. 
Nothing, however, is said as to the cam- * 8 
paign of the Society for the Abolition | A Bill for the compulsory taking of} “Miss Marion Edwards wore a cos- 
of the Police. We regret this, for the | babies’ finger-prints within three days | tume made of furniture in the new 
two movements should work together. after birth is to be laid before the! révue at the Grand Theatre, Clapham 
Washington Legislature by the Chief} Junction.” There is, we fancy, nothing 
The result of last ai s Great Fight | of the Bureau of Identification of the! new in this idea. We have frequently 
is now said to have been due — -met ladies who had every 
to French politeness. ‘“ Why | appearance of having been 
stand?” said CARPENTIER to upholstered. 
Wetts. ‘ Pray be seated.” 


CHARIVARIA. | that a committee of the Imperial Motor! widow’s s accepting a dinner engagement | 
| 











Large waists high up under 
the armpits are a feature of 
the newest Paris fashions, 
and an amalgamation of the 
waist and the neck is thought 
to be impending in the near 
| future. 


Mr. Repmonp has vetoed 
the proposal to present him 
with a national tribute. We 
cannot help thinking that the 
Irish leader carries his 
modesty too far. He has, for 
instance, in spite of his 
enormous influence, refused 
to put himself forward and 
try to end the Dublin strike. 











A TRYST IN A TEA-CUP. 

(‘China Dept.—The Old Eng- 
lish Violet Pattern . . . breathing 
as itdoes of woods and copses, has 
a singularly chaste and artistic 
effect and appeals strongly to all 





The Sener Quin has 
produced a Cockney révue. | 














lt is called I should say so. Instruclor. ‘‘ Keer yOuR EYES MORE OPEN FER ‘LEFTS’ AND sritish residents over the sea.” 

f i i } - istine ‘ata ic.) 
We welcome this step in the Christmas Catalogue.] 
direction of greater purity of Once they were just a china 


set 
Adorned with modest 
purple flowers, 
The neatest that my clerk 
could get 
To meet the need of office 
hours; 


pronunciation. Most Cock- 
neys say “sow.” 


* Mother,” asked the post- | 
man’s child, “if there is a 
postman’s strike, will Christ- 
mas have to be postponed ?” 


But now (see catalogue) I find, 
| Though they have dwelt 
| with me a year, 
Such is the smallness of my 
mind 
That I have missed their 
message clear, 


Thoughtful persons are at 
a loss to account for the 
apparent popularity of the 
Tango. We fancy, however, | 
that we can understand the| 
inner meaning of the Tango 
supper at certain restaurants. 
The dance takes your atten- They should have breathed, 
tion off the food. no, not of tea, 

pe PRACTISE FEINTIN” A BIT MORE.” But of a little fragrant 

The scathing remark — ee wood 
which we made last week in this'Spokane Police Department. It has! Where Maud picked violets with me 
column on the subject of Lronarpo’s been discovered that all the most} When we were young and life was 




















“Monna Lisa” seems to have borne notorious criminals started life as good. 

rapid fruit. We understand that the} babies. a Is this aaa? a > soul 
prodigal will shortly return from her . This ; papi, A yet — ric ; 
deplorable escapade and be restored to; Mcreover, many infants, it may not is is & copes Shet ones 1 Knew. 


Is this a plate and this a bowl? 


be generally known, become desperate ; ; : 
nt eg Aes : 3 Nay, these are posies wet with dew. 


3 |characters at a very early age. More 
A journalist has been bemoaning, in , than once recently we have come across 
the pages of a contemporary, the fact} in our newayaper the hes udline 


home and honest sovietv 


Ah, Maud! you choose in foreign climes 


Far from my humble sphere to roam, 
that our poets have ceased to wear long ‘ ABANDONED BABY. Nor, though I mail impassioned rhymes, 
hair. Our modern bards certainly seem | Will vou return to share my home. 
shy of identification. In many cases; Mourning, we are ; told, is no longer G : 
one would not even guess from their fashionable, and even three months’, But Christmas comes; I'll try my fate 
Writings that they were poets. ,abstention from “ going out” after a' Once more, and send you over-sea 
. 


es bereavement is considered excessive.’ My heart, marked “ Fragile,” in a crate 
Nervous pedestrians hear with alarm! Indeed, we know an instance of a: Of this wild woodsy crockery. 


VOL. C&LY. cc 
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“To give my fellow-Irishmen to the 


’ 
A VISION OF IRELAND'S sword is a painful thing.” 
ARMAGEDDON. “T hate to encrimson the green sods 

Tue armies met just outside Dublin. ! of old Ireland.” 
The Orange Army drew itself up on “ But the reporters are all waiting.” 
one side—the Green Army on the | “They are. REDMOND, promise me 
other, whilst the O’Brienite Army split | one thing. You will vow not to spare 
itself into two sections so as to be able | the Press in the coming conflict ?” 
to take either army in flank. A great} “No merey. GarvIN has seen his 
blare of trumpets announced the arrival | last sunrise.” 
of the Political Purity Army. General | “T will cut down ‘Tay Pay’ with 
Bettoc turned to it and said,/my own hand. But what is this?” 








no such day sinee I led the guns at) arena. 
; | 





cinematograph operators, and slicing 
the top from Mr. ArNoLD WHITE’s 
helmet as he protruded it from the last 
ditch to see how the bloodshed was 


| going on. 


Armageddon was over. 





AN AVENCER OF O"R BOMBARDI_R. 

Wao can forget that black Tuesday 
when the appetite of England was 
missing from the breakfast tables of 
“GILBERT and CEcInL, there has been | Another motor-car darted into the! our we x land, when every head in Fleet 


| Street was bowed in shame, and mem- 


Gravelotte.” | “Tis the infamous Birretn,” gasped | bers of 


In the forefront of the Orange Army | the Marshal. 


its wheels. Beside him stood the in-! you.” 

spiring figure of the Duke of Norrotk,|" + No compromise!” cried the leaders | 
bearing a huge Orange banner, which | simultaneously. 

he waved defiantly at Colonel the Rev ‘Lsten, listen. The Larkinite Army 
| Sinvester Horne of the Green Army,| is besieging Guinness’s Brewery.” 


portrait of CromwELt and the legend, | the great captains. 
“Keep the Priest out of the Schools.” | “Carson,” cried NapoLEoN RepMonD, 
Colonel Garvin headed four Orange | falling on his neck,—* Carson, we must 


lof CARPEN 


| about 


the Stock Exchange went 
about their business weeping silently ‘ ? 
rode Colonel Rownanp Hunt in a; “Gentlemen, gentlemen, ” wailed the | Frenchmen may now be able to forget 
motor car with scythe-blades fixed to TRisn SEcrETARY, “ one word, I beseech | 


Waterloo; 
| before 


but it will be many a day 


Englishmen can efface from the 
tablets of their memory the awful name 


‘T 


IER. 


Having lauded the victor and dealt 
\ | suitably with the vanquished, it was the 
| who was brandishing a flag with a| “God save Ireland!” gasped both | iduty of the 


for 


halfpenny papers to look 
another Englishman who 


‘would enter the 1ing with the French 


| boxer and readjust the balance of power. 
columns and ever and anon looked! save the country together. Three|They looked in vain towards the uni- 


dubiously at his command. ‘:Three| cheers for Kixa Wim.1am and Crom- | versities ; 


columns more,” he murmured, “ and we} wELn. Come, let us address our armies. 
should be over the page.”” General “ Tay | Where are the megaphones? You speak | 
ays ” wrote his last sketch on the top| to my.army and | will speak to yours. 
of a maxim. “If I should fall,” he} 
hinnel to General Drevin, “ write | Naponeon REDMOND, waving a Union| 
me as one who soaped his fellow-men. "13s wck, “in time of peril all Irishmen are 
Marshal Carson viewed the opposing | one. , Guinness’s Brewery is in danger. 
legions with calm, even when he tore| Advance with your, fellow- countrym: on 
open a telegram and read, “ Will try to! and save it from the thirsty foe. Come, 
be in time for battle, but must get|my brave prentice lads of Derry, and 
lawn tennis match with Duke of! follow my flag to victory.’ 
MArLBorouGu over first.—I’. E. Surrn, | “ Fellow Irishmen,” shouted the 
General.” Marshal Carson , spurred; Marshal, “in the name of the glorious 
his horse forward, and NAaroLEoN Re D-| Fenians, the loyal Clan-na-gael, and 
MOND rode forth to meet him. |the noble army of Ancient Hibernians, 
“ Blood!” said Marshal Carson. | follow the green flag I wave. Guinness’s 
“Gore!” replied the Irish Napoleon. atein fe is in danger. Shall there be 
‘“‘Nocompromise!” cried the Marshal. | nothing left to drink in Ireland but| 
“ Victory or death!” came the stern | Boyne water?” 
reply. } An enthusiastic murmur ran through | 
* How few of these will see another | both armies. 


single combat,” returned NapoLeoy | the way.” 
tepMOND. ‘ Why should Irish blood| “In the name of temperance, halt!” | 


GARvVIN, both practically Saxons, fight; Horne. 








| 
| 


they searched the army with 


| disappointment ; even among the ranks 


of our gallant sporting journalis sts, who 
so. bravely said what they thought of 


over 


hope. 


not 
restore the glory of England. . Again 
they bowed their heads in shame; and 
if anybody had come along with a 
“round-robin ” to the Kaiser, begging 
him to step across and take over an 
effete nation, the little ink that was 
left in their pens might have been at 
his service. 

For éur part, we are not without 
‘In our braver moments we 
raise our heads again and take courage. 
There is one sphere in which inquiry 
for a suitable opponent to CARPENTIER 
has not been made, and that is the 


| Church, 


it out together?” | “Charge,the Heavy Brigade!” roared | | merely 
“ We are here to shed blood, not ink,” | Marshal Brttoc , and the only objector | play. 


said the Marshal. 
NapoLEon RepMonpD drew himself up. | rushed the armies, fraternising together, 


bodies to Belfast.” ' get to Dublin before the besieged fort- 
“Nay, we shall march through a sea | | ress fell, or at least immediately after. 

of blood ‘to Cork.’ Colonel Rowtanp Hunt was the 
“TI am about to give orders to begin,” | solitary warrior left on the open field. 

Said NAPOLEON. | “What would Boapicea do under 

‘In another moment I shall draw my | these cireumstances?” cried the Colonel. 


canie the reply. leutting a swathe down the line of} section of non- churehgoers. 











| 
| 





« Beloved Protestant brethren,’ ’ cried | Bombardier WeELtLs after the fight was 


one was found worthy to 


A full day before the calamity 
which ‘has darkened the life of the 
day,” said the Marshal sadly. “A brewery in danger,” roared | nation for the past eight days, a gallant 

“Alas, that it cannot be settled by | | Marshal Br Loc. *“ Let my army le ad | ,son of the C hurch, none other than the 
| Bishop of Lonpon, was issuing a sort of 
| challet nge to any of his audience of his 
be shed? Cannot ‘Tay Pay’ and'!eried Colonel the Rey. SiLvester | own age to play with him. CarpPENTIER 
|has shown that boxing is play, not 
stripling’s play, but child’s 
What advantage the French lad 


was crushed to the earth. | Away | may possess in years is counterbalanced 


by the Bishop’s wide experience and 
“Then we must march over your dead | interchanging flags, all alike eager to|depth of learning. We suggest to 
| Lord Loyspaxx that he could do many 
a less interesting thing than persuade 
our athletic Bishop to go into training 
for the sake of the dear old country ; 
and to the Bishop we would point out 
the unique opportunity this would 
sword and throw away the scabbard,” He answered his own question by | afford for influencing for good a large 


—$——— 
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THE LAND “CAMPAIGN.” 


ScourmasTer AsquitH (to Scout GeorGE of the“ Pheasant” Patrol). “WHAT HAVE YOU TO REPORT?” 
Scout Grorce. “THE ENEMY IS ON OUR SIDE, SIR.” 
| Scourmaster Asquitn. “THEN LET THE BATTLE BEGIN!” 


|‘‘ Whatever can be done to improve the lot of the agriculturist will have the Oppositfon’s cordial support.’’— Pall Mall Gazette.] 
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OVERHEARD AT THE 


Persuasive Merchant. ‘‘ ONE-AN'-FRIPPENCE THE LOT! Now 
ONE-AN’-FRIPPENCE !"’ 











‘ 
— bes siitatte. 3 


CALEDONIAN MARKET. 


THEN, COME ALONG, SOME OF YER! ’ARF A BLOOMIN’ OME FOR 








“GOOD WEEDS FOR ILL. 


(Being a letter written to a friend accompanied by a 
seasonable gift.) 


William, because, whene’er I come to stay, 
With no apologies, with no regrets 
You hand me certain tubes of poisoned hay 
That you call cigarettes ; 


Also because, whene’er I have mislaid 
My tris-ambrosial pouch, you give to me 
Something you call a “ mixture” which is made 
Of fruit of the Dead Sea, 


List to my words. Beyond the ocean rim, 
Beyond the Atlantic sunset’s flaming bars, 
There lie the happy lands. that poets hymn— 
Chief industry, cigars. 


Virginia also lies beyond the seas, 
Bearing a herb that comforts mortal moan 
When smoked in pipes, but by the gods’ decrees 
When smoked in pipes alone. 


The East is not the West ; strange ways are hers ; 
Brooding in mystery and ancient awe, 
She binds up little paper cylinders 
Not wholly stuffed with’straw. 


With frankincense she fills her fragrant whiffs, 
But when it comes to ’baccy, bless my soul, 
Where did you buy that bane for hippogriffs 
That dams your cross-grained bowl ? 


Confusion on the Syrian town that lends 


Its name to Latakia’s baleful chunks ! 
Out on a boyhood's pal whose fume offends 


Like the lone-wandering skunk’s! 


For sins like these some men would cast you off, 
But Christmas, William, Christmas comés again ; 
Charity fills my heart, and, though I cough, 
Your friend I still remain. 


Please find enclosed a box of cigarettes 
Of the right breed, by Orient maidens rolled, 
Also some frondage from the shore where sets 
Pheebus in flakes of gold. 


Not that I hope to wean you from your sins ; 
You will go on, I know you, all your life, 
Culling their offal from the various bins 
With which your rooms are rife ; 


But, when I come to call on you next year 
Amidst the envenomed vapours where you choke, 
You shall have something decent, William dear, 
To give your guest to smoke. Evor. 








| ** Righty-nine years ago, almcst toa day—on Monday, December 10, 
| 1821—William Hazlitt walked down Chancery-lane to inquire at the 
| Hole in the Wall publichouse where the fight next day, between Bill 
Neate and the Gasman, was to be.”’ 


| This is from a leading article in The Times of Dec. 9, 1913, 


}and you should ask your little boy to subtract 1821 from 
1913 and te!l you what he makes it. ' 
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A TRAVELLER’S TALE. 


“ PERFECTION,” said Fowkes senten- 
tiously, “is always a divine accident.” 

« Pardon me, Sir, but you are wrong,” 
interrupted the tubby, red-faced little 
man sitting opposite. ‘ Perfection can 
be attained by long and painstaking 
effort. I speak from personal experi- 
ence.” 

“You misapprehend me,” said Fowkes, 
after a leisurely stare at the speaker. 
“T was alluding to works of art.” (‘‘ Not 
to sausages, for instance,” he added 
under his breath.) 

Precisely,” replied the other. ‘“ Pre- 
cisely. I take it you would regard a 
perfect short story as a work of art. 
Quite so. Well, I claim to have written 
a perfect short story.” 

“The perfect short 
story,” I put in, “is 
asserted by critics not| 
to exist.” 

“Critics are all very | 
well in their proper | 
place,” he retorted. | 
“Their proper place is | 
in a sack at the bottom | 
of the sea. With your 
permission, gentlemen, | 
I will endeavour to} 
shorten the tedium of | 
the journey by relating 
to you how I came to 
produce this story.” 

Taking our em- 
barrassed silence for 
consent, he went on. 

“T am a_ modest 
man,” he said, “and 1} 
don’t flatter myself that | 
the tale was more than | 





a= 


“ Well, my story, it appeared, lacked | 
‘dramatic interest.’ ‘Alexander Hol- | 
born,’ I said to myself, ‘ this is a great 
day. Heighten the dramatic interest 
of your story and it will be accepted. 
That is the one, the obvious, the only. 
possible conclusion.’ 

“Alas, gentlemen, it was not so 
simple as that! I strengthened the 
plot of my story and submitted it again 
with perfect confidence. Three weeks 
later it was returned to me with 
an intimation that it was now ‘too 
diffuse.’ 

“ Happily I am a strong man and not 
easily discouraged. Acknowledging the 
justice of the criticism, I rigorously 
condensed my manuscript. Eventually 
I succeeded in reducing it by nearly 
a half, while still retaining all the 


‘driven to despair. 


“I won’t weary you, gentlemen, by 
continuing in this depressing strain. 
As I may have hinted, I am a strong 
and pertinacious man and not easily 
Painfully and con- 
scientiously I overhauled my story time 
after time as it came back to me, until 
at last the day arrived when the 
damning cross was placed opposite the 
only fault up to then left unmarked. 
The list was complete. My long task 
was practically done. 

“Very carefully I remedied the alleged 
defect, and returned the story for the 
last time. Every possible fault had 
now been corrected. 

“And that, gentlemen, is how I 
achieved the Perfect Short Story. I 
am not a boastful man, but I defy you 
or anyone else, knowing all the circum- 
, Stances, to describe it 
otherwise. But, I tell 
you, the prolonged 





f Ph \ th —- _ <i 





Motor-’bus Driver. ‘‘ Look AT ’IM, SITTING THE OLD CONDUCTOR ON TOP AND 
SWANKIN’ ALONG, PRETENDIN’ ’E’S GOT A FARE.”’ 


strain was fearful. 
Strong and resolute as 
I am, as soon as I had 
posted the manuscript 
[ went to bed for a 
| week,” 


“ What did they pay 
you for it?” I asked, 
after a pause. 

“Nothing,” he replied 
shortly. 

“ Nothing!” I cried. 
‘Surely he didn’t reject 
it again?” 

“ He did,”’ answered 
the other grimly. 
‘When it came back | 
tell you I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. Still, 





ordinarily good when I! 
first wrote it. 
magazine story, which I sent to an 
average magazine. It came back, as 
most of them do, accompanied by the 
usual printed slip—' The Editor pre- 
sents his compliments and regrets that 
he is unable to make use of the enclosed 
contribution.’ I have had hundreds of 
them in my life; in fact I save expense 
by writing my copy on the back of 
them. 

“I promptly sent it to a second 
magazine, and again it was returned. 
But now, instead of this stereotyped 
formula of rejection, there was included 
a novelty (to me) in the shape of a slip 
on which was printed quite a compre- 
hensive list of literary faults. A brief 
note stated that a cross was placed 
opposite the particular fault which had 
decided the Editor to reject the manu- 
script. A kindly, thoughtful editor 
that, gentlemen, anxious to help a dog 


little witticism. Ha, ha! 


It was just an average! strengthened plot. 





‘Alexander Hol- | 
born,’ I said, ‘this story is now a gem | 
of purest ray serene, a pearl of price. | 
Be pleased with yourself. Exult.’ 
“Again, gentlemen, incredible as it 
may seem, it was declined. This time | 
it was condemned for the unexpected 
reason that it ‘contained too strong a 
religious element.’ I suppose the Editor 
must have overlooked this flaw on the 
previous occasions, or possibly he was_ 
too kind-hearted, too conscious of the! 
sensitive temperament of most literary | 
men, to announce more than one fault 
at a time. 
“Tam a determined man, gentlemen, | 
and my blood was fairly up. I ruth- 
lessly cut out all the religion and sent | 
the tale back. It was rejected on the} 
ground, if you please, that it was ‘not | 
bright enough.’ I brightened it up,| 
and it was refused because it was ‘too | 


frivolous.’ I took out 334 per cent. of | 
over a lame style, if you will excuse my | the frivolity, and then I was informed, A very deep thought. 
Pardon me. | 


that it lacked ‘ human interest.’ 


——————‘there it was. But, 
after all, my disappointment was in- 
significant compared with the great 
passion of curiosity which took 
possession of me as I fished out the 
printed slip.” ' 

“What did it say?” Fowkes and I 
demanded simultaneously. 

“It said, ‘The Editor presents his 
complimenis and regrets that he is 
unable to make use of the enclosed con- 
tribution.’” 





‘‘The six magistrates retired, and on re- 
turning to Court the Chairman said :—‘ Hell, 
the matter stands in this way.’’’ 

Japan Chronicle. 


We like his directness. 


‘* Missionary Thought for the month :— 
O’er weather lands afar 
Thick Darkness troddeth yet.’’ _ 
The Brighton Parish Magazine. 
We must try 
and think it out. 
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PRIZE WINNERS AT OUR FANCY DRESS BALL. 


Mr. JouHN JINKs, 
AS GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FATHER. 


Master JOHN JINKS, 
AS GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Master Tommy Jinks, 
AS THE TREE. 








THE TRIALS OF GREATNESS. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE AT THE 
Patt Mati THEATRE. 

I nap the pleasure of being present 
last Thursday night at the compli- 
mentary reception given to M. Ana- 
TOLE France, the famous French 
littérateur, by Sir Seebohm Forest in 
the dome of the Pall Mall Theatre. 
Many well-known figures in the London 





gladiator and ami de France, Mr. T. P.| 
0’ Connor, was present. 

Sir Seebohm Forest, who, I regret to 
say, looked somewhat pale and weary, 
made a charming speech in proposing 
the health of the guest, which, in 
deference to the views of the majority 
of those present, was drunk in dry 
ginger-ale. His comments on the 
literary merits of M. ANaToLE FRANCE 
were, so far as I could hear, remarkably 


literary world found their way into the) happy and in perfect taste, and the 
reception room, including Miss Carrie; comparison of his style with that of 


Morelli, Mrs. Annie Duck, Sir Clement | 
and Lady Longeri’th’arm, Mr. Winy- 
mann, the famous publisher, Sir Knight 
Prescott, the Rev. Claudius Clear, Dr. 
Marcus Corker, the Rev. 


Nicholson Roberts, whose keen intel- 
lectual face would attract attention 
any where. 

It was disappointing not to see the; 


Sir Silvester | 
Ivory, Professor Jesse Blogg, and Sir! 


| 





Mr. L. N. Parker was a striking proof 
of Sir Seebohm’s appreciation of native 
letters. I thought that M. ANnaToLe 
France, who had just attended a perform- 
ance of Sir Seebohm Forest’s great 
spectacular drama, Jacob and Esau, 
wore a slightly enigmatic expression. It 
was certainly a little unfortunate that 
in the hurry of introduction he had mis- 
taken Sir Nicholson Roberts for Lord 


ever genial countenance of Mr. Epmunp/ Roserts, with whom, as a pronounced 
GossgE, so usual a feature at all gather. anti-militarist, he could not be expected 
ings of this kind, but he was, I was! to feel much sympathy. Otherwise the 
told, saving himself for the greater | evening passed off most pleasantly. 

dinner to M. France, who has always | 


been one of his prolégés, 
Alsace Hotel. 


M. Francr’s reply was a masterpiece 


at the of delicate elocution, but, alas! I caught 
As some compensation, | too little of what he said. 


I gathered, 


however, that undaunted intellectual | however, that England appealed to him 


\ chiefly as a country in which the Non- 
| conformist literary conscience was 
never hampered by the restrictions of 
public opinion, and that, as a student 
of imperial Rome, he rejoiced to find 
the Apocolocyniosis of CLAuDIUS per- 
petuated in the luminous pages of The 
British Weekly. It was to him pecu- 
liarly touching that the very flower of 
contemporary English literature of the 
weightier variety should have been 
thus culled for him by his gifted host. 
To be in such a company was the 
highest honour he could conceive. 

It was pretty to see M. FRANCE saying 
good-night to Miss Carrie Morelli. 
There were many graceful bows on 
both sides. Somehow M. France made 
another speech, in which I understood 
him to say that while Greece boasted 


Empress, England coyld proudly point 
to the literary triumphs and enormous 
emoluments won and earned by Carrie 
Morelli, who combined the tropical 
exuberance of the Italian temperament 
with the high ideals of English Puri- 
tanism. There was more popping of 
ginger-ale corks, and we all retired in 
nigh good humour with the cheery and 
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phosphorescent hospitality of our host. ' 
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A FEW TRICKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


(In the manner of many contemporaries.) 

Now that the “‘ festive season ” (copy- 
right) is approaching, it behoves us all 
to prepare ourselves in some way to 
contribute to the gaiety of the Christ- 
mas house-party. A clever conjurer is 


whose powers of entertainment are 
limited to the setting of booby-traps or 
the arranging of apple-pie beds must 
view with envy the much greater tribute 
of laughter and applause which is the lot 
of the prestidigitator with some natural 
gift for legerdemain. Fortunately there 
are a few simple conjuring. tricks 
which are within the reach of us all. 
With practice even the clumsiest of us 
can obtain sufficient dexterity in the 
art of illusion to‘puzzle the most obser- 
vant of our fellow-guests. The few 
simple tricks which 1 am about to ex- 
plain, if studied diligently in the 
week remaining before Christmas, will 
make a genuine addition to the gaiety 
of any gathering, and the amateur 
prestidigitator (if 1 may use that word 
again) will find that he is amply re- 
paying the hospitality of his host and 
hostess by his contribution to the 
general festivity. 

So much by way of introduction. It 
is @ difficult style of writing to keep 
up, particularly when the number of 
synonyms for “conjuring” is soe 
strictly limited. Let me now get to 
the tricks. I call the first 


HOLDING THE 





LEMON. 


For this trick you want a lemon and 
a pack of ordinary playing cards. 
; Cutting the lemon in two, you hand 
| half to one member of your audience 
| ard half to another, asking them to hold 
the halves up in full view of the com- 
pany. Then, taking the pack of cards 
in your own hands, you offer it to a 
third member of the party, requesting 
him to select a card and examine it 
carefully. When he has done this he 
puts it back in the pack, and you seize 
this opportunity to look hurriedly at 
the face of it, discovering (let us say) 
that it is the five of spades. Once more 
you shuffle the pack; and then, going 
through the cards one by one, you will 
have no difficulty in locating the five of 
spades, which you will hold up to the 
company with the words “ I think this 
your card, Sir”- 
audience will testify by its surprise and 
appreciation that you have guessed 
correctly. 
It will be noticed that, strictly 
speaking, the lemon is not a necessary 


is 





successful conjurer. 
For my next trick, which I call 


THE ILLUSORY EGG, 





and which is most complicated, you 
require a sponge, two table-cloths, a 


|coloured ribbon, a to 
in it, a hard-boiled egg 


oD? 


all these things, which may take some 
time, you put the two table-cloths 
‘aside and separate the other articles 
‘into two heaps, the rabbit, the top-hat, 
the hard-boiled egg, and the handful of 
nuts being in one heap, and the ribbon, 
the sponge, the gentleman’s watch and 
the two florins in the other. This being 
done, you cover each heap with a table- 
cloth, so that none of the objects be- 
neath is in any way visible. Then you 
invite any gentleman in the audience 
to think of a number. Let us suppose 
he thinks of 38. In that case you ask 
any lady in the audience to, think of 
an odd number, and she suggests (shall 
we say?) 29. Then, asking the com- 
pany to watch you carefully, you— 
— -” 

To tell the truth, I have forgotten 
just what it is you do do, but I know 
that it is a very good trick, and never 
fails to create laughter and bewilder- 
ment. It is distinctly an illusion worth 
trying, and, if you begin it in the man- 
ner I have described, quite possibly 
some way of finishing it up will occur 
to you on the spur of the moment. By 
multiplying the two numbers together 
and passing the hard-boiled egg through 
the sponge and then taking the . . . or 
is it the— Anyway, I’m certain you 
have to have a piece of elastic up the 
sleeve ...and I know one of the 
florins has to— No, it’s no good, | 
can’t remember it. 

But mention of the two numbers 
/reminds me of a trick which I haven't 
forgotten. It is a thought - reading 
| illusion, and always creates the mazi- 
mun of wonderment amongst the audi- 
fence. It is called 





THE THREE QUESTIONS. 


As before, you ask a gentleman in 
| the company to write down a number 
on a piece of paper, and a lady to 
write down another number. 


you will guess 
of the two numbers is. 
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illusion, and this air of mystery is,|seven threes are twenty-one, seven 
after all, the chief stock-in-trade of the | times one is—well, look here, let’s sup- 


| 


welcome anywhere, and those of us| handful of nuts, a rabbit, five yards of ;Charta signed?” 
p-hat with a hole | that she doesn’t know. \ 
two florins and | What is the capital of Persia?” She 
a gentleman’s watch. Having obtained | 





These | flares up. 

whereupon the | numbers they show to the other guests. | died down 
You then inform the company that you | wherein 
will ask any one of them three ques-|is to be seen 
tions, and by the way they are answered | mas pudding, which you 
what the product} your audience to sample. 
(For instance, | same time you tell the owner of the 
adjunct of this trick; but the employ-|if the numbers were 13 and 17, then watch that if he feels in his pocket he 
ment of it certainly adds an air of|/13 multiplied by 17 is—let’s see, | will find his property restored to him 
mystery to the initial stages of the | thirteen sevens are—thirteen sevens—| intact; and to his amazement he dis- 
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pose the numbers are 10 and f7. Then 
the product is 170, and 170 is the 
number you have got to guess.) 

Well, the company selects a lady to 
answer your questions, and the first thing 
you ask her is: “ When was Magna 

Probably she says 
Then you say, 


answers Timbuctoo, or Omar Khayyam, 
according to how well informed she is. 
Then comes your last question : “* What 
makes lightning?’’ She is practically 
certain to say, “Oh, the thunder.” 
Then you tell her that the two numbers 
multiplied together come to 170. 

How is this remarkable trick per- 
formed ? It is quite simple. The two 
people whom you asked to think of the 
numbers are confederates, and you 
arranged with them beforehand that 
they should write down 10 and 17. Of 
course it would be a much better trick 
if they weren’t confederates; but in 
that case I don’t quite know how you 
would do it. 

I shall end up this interesting and 
instructive article with a rather more 
difficult illusion. For the tricks I have 
already explained it was sufficient that 
the amateur prestidigitator (I shall only 
say this once more) should know how 
it was done; for my last trick he will 
also require a certain aptitude for 
legerdemain in order to do it. But a 
week’s quiet practice at home will give 
him all the skill that is necessary. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PUDDING 


is one of the oldest and most popular 
illusions. You begin by borrowing a 
gold watch from one of your audience. 
Having removed the works, you wrap 
the empty case up in a hahdkerchief 
and hand it back to him, asking him 
to put it in his waistcoat pocket. The 
works you place in an ordinary pudding 
basin and proceed to pound up with 
a hammer. Having reduced them to 
powder, you cover the basin with 
another handkerchief, which you 
borrow from a member of the com- 
pany, and announce that you are about 
to make a plum-pudding. Cutting a 
small hole in the top of the handkerchief 
you drop a lighted match through the 
aperture; whereupon the handkerchief 
When the flames have 
you exhibit- the basin, 
the surprise of all) 

an excellent Christ- 
may ask 

At the 


(to 
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covers that the works in some mys- 
terious way have got back into: his 
watch, and that the handkerchief in 
which it was wrapped up has gone! 

Now for the explanation of this in- 
genious illusion. The secret of it is 
that you have a second basin, with a 
pudding in it, concealed in the palm of 
your right hand. At the critical mo- 
ment, when the handkerchief flares up, 
you take advantage of the excitement 
produced to substitute the one basin 
for the other. The watch from which 
you extract the works is not the 
borrowed one, but one which you have 
had concealed between the third and 
fourth fingers of the left hand. You 
show the empty case of this watch to 
the company, before wrapping the 
watch in the handkerchief and handing 
it back to its owner. Meanwhile 
with the aid of a little wax you 
have attached an imvisible hair to 
the handkerchief, the other end of it 
being fastened to the palm of your left 
hand. With a little practice it is not 
difficult to withdraw the handkerchief, 
by a series of trifling jerks, from the 
pocket of your fellow guest to its resting 
place between the first and second 
fingers of your left hand. 

One word more. I am afraid that 
the borrowed handkerchief to which 
you applied the match really did get 
burnt, and you will probably have to 
offer the owner one of your own instead. 
That is the only weak spot in one of the 
most baffling tricks ever practised by 
the amateur prestidigitator (to use the 
word for the last time). It will make a 
fitting climax to your evening’s enter- 
tainment—an entertainment which will 
ensure you another warm invitation 
next year when the “ festive season” 
(copyright) comes upon us once again. 


A. A. M. 








THE TRIBULATIONS OF A 
THIRD-RATE SHOT. 
I. 

(In his trap shortly after an carly 

breakfast.) 

(To himself) Well, I’m in for it. 
Don’t know what in the world induced 
Sir John to ask me to this show. The 
last day of the cover shoot is a pretty 
sudden jump from the annual garden 
party which has always represented 
the extent of our social intercourse. 
Shall certainly have to do my best to 
play up. A hard-working beggar like 
me, who has no time to shoot seriously, 
these experts. However, it’s a mere} 
toss-up. 
we are placed. 
cover shoot that no one ever sees. 
I may he hitting them. 








can't expect to be in the running with | Bowker, I suppose. 


Depends very much upon how | the same time. 
A lot can go on at a/fromthatchap! (Aloud) Yes, a ripping 
And | day. 
I have had my |am I using ? 


Barber. ‘‘I’M sorry, CULLY, 
TO CHARGE YOU AS A LyDy.”’ 





BuT I OUGHT TO TELL YER ‘FORE I START. 


TM 
j a 


| V 




















I’LL ’AVE 








useful days even among high pheasants. 
But I expect I’ll miss ’em and wing 
‘em and tail ’em and have ’em running 
all over the place; and then a wood- 
cock ’Il come along and—— (Shudders). 
Well, here we are. Good luck to you, 
my son. 
II. 
(On his way to the first stand. He is 
walking with one of the other guns.) 


(Aloud) Been a rotten season, and 
he has very few birds, eh? (Zo him- 
self) Dare say it is just as well. Won't 
pass over me in solid streams quite 
unscathed, as I feared. Doesn’t want 
any hens shot? Well, hang it all, 1 
generally know a hen when I see one. 
(Aloud) Only using one gun? (Wisely) 
Ah, yes. (Zo himself) That was a 
stroke of luck, as I never dreamed of 
bringing two. Haven't got two. This 
| Captain Bowker must be the famous 
That’s the feller 
i that has three birds falling in the air at 


What? What charge of powder 
(To himself) Hanged if 


Heaven preserve me- 





I know. Just my luck. If he’d asked 
me the shot I could have told him. 
Wish they wouldn’t propound conun- 
drums. Must try to change the sub- 
ject. (Aloud) Many woodcock come in 
yet? (To himself) Seems surprised. 
I wonder if woodcock do “come in”? 
Always supposed they did. (In reply 
to an observation of his companion’s) 
Yes, nice warm covers. {Jo himself) 
Wish I knew how one cover contrives 
to be warmer than another; should 
have thought that depended on the 
weather. Shall have to find out about 
that. (Moves on.) 

Here comes Bowker. Know he’s 
going to ask me what charge I use. 
1’ll have to get beforehand with him. 
(Aloud, cheerfully) Nice warm covers, 
aren’t they—warm as toast. What? 

(In reply to a keeper) That stand by 
the hedge? Right you are! (To him- 
self) In full view of the experts! Just 
my luck! 





ill. 
(Al the first stand. An asterisk denotes 
the shots of the speaker.) 
Now, my son, pull yourself together, 
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and let your watchword be, Through 
the neck every time. Hen!. Only just 
saved myself. (Rather feverishly) Re- 
member, they are shorter in the tail, 
you fool—no comparison, far shorter, 
miles shorter. and not so pictorial. 
There goes another hen . . . and yet 
it had a goodish long tail for a hen. 
Markham's fired at it! Hang me if 
it wasn’t a cock after all! - That was a 
bad break. No mistake about this one. 
: s Never mind—pretty high bird, 
that. Hullo, Bowker has him down. 
Now how in the world can Bowker kill 


' "em from there? Here they come. « * 


Never mind. Load; don't fumble. « « 
Cheer up, you'll soon be on to them. 
x « Rotten. « « Ha, that one’s down! 
But he's running; the brute, like a hare. 
Lord, he is moving! =: Skimming 
brutes. Why don’t they get well up? 


| (Several shots down the line and shouts 








of “ Woodcock! Mark!" He looks 
round trembling. Growing excitement. 
The bird comes straight for his head.) 

Now then, again. No earthly 
good. To the left—quick! That 
one’s down. But it’s a hen—and it's 
running. (Looking after it) Through 
the hedge and right up the hill; twenty 
miles an hour. (Pause) «= * 
(Pause) You helpless idiot! 
Why did I ever leave my happy home ? 
What on earth is this? Is it an owl 
or & crow? Seems to have a most 
extraordinary flight. I wonder why it 
flops about like that? Better leave it 


Host. ‘*‘ Numper FIiVE—THAT's yours, Masor."’ 





Guest. ‘* Have 





I GOT TO HIDE BEHIND THiT?"’ 














alone. (In deep anxiety) Can't see with 
the sun in my eyes—makes me look 
such a blamed fool. (Suddenly) I’ve 
got it! It’s a hawk! Shall I fire? 

Sure to want his hawks shot. 
Well, it’s down, whatever it was. Bet 
he won't run. (Continues to blaze away 
without further result till the beat is 
over. During the pick-up he hears a 
voice behind him, “ I wonder who shot a 
tumbler pigeon ?’’) A tumbler pigeon ? 
(In the deepest horror) How: utterly 
awful! -(He plunges into the cover out 


of sight.) 
IV. 


(Before the second beat.) 
(Aloud).I should like to walk, Sir 
John, if you want a gun with the 
beaters. Got a bit cold, standing. 


¥ 
(Before the third beat.) 
Let me walk. I like the exercise. 
VI. 
(Before the fourth beat.) 
Yes, I’m walking, if you don’t mind. 
I forgot to bring a sweater and I've 
got a touch of a chill, I think. 


vil. 
(In the cover during the last beat, 
walking in line with the beaters.) 
(To himself, enthusiastically) Per- 
fectly charming in the seclusion of 
these delightful woods! (Strolls com- 


-placently along.) 


*!is annoyed about it? 


VIII. 
(On the way in after the shoot is over.) 

(To his companion gun) I had the sun 
in my eyes, youknow. Sir John really 
Hates having 
anything shot that can’t be eaten? 
(To himself) I'll eat it if that’s all he 
wants. Beastly awkward. Here comes 
Sir John himself. Must keep him off 
the subject. (Aloud) Nice warm covers 
you have, Sir John! 

IX. 
(At tea.) 

(To himself) Think he's forgotten 
all about it! No, by Jove, he hasn't! 
(He listens to the voice of his host at 
the far end of the table) “ 1t isn’t sport, 
and it can’t possibly have been a mis- 
take. I’m not going to have tame 
pigeons shot on this place.” (He rises 
hastily. Aloud) I think my trap is 
waiting ; so, if you'll excuse me—— 

x. 
(On the way home.) 

Well, that’s over, thank Heaven. 
Suppose we shall now revert to the 
annual garden party. 








‘« The playground is covered with red baiz2 ; 

a sand pit will be placed in a corner in summer. 

When the warmer weather comes the children 

will take their afternoon sleep in theverandah.” 
The Glasgow Herald. 


Till the warmer weather comes, the 
children can draw a corner of the play- 





ground over them, and be quite snug. 
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FORE-ARMED. 


Sir Epwarp Carson (in course of promenade on the quay, to Customs Officer Brrretz). “CAPITAL IDEA 
THIS OF STOPPING IMPORTATION OF ARMS. NOW THERE'S A DANGEROUS CHARACTER; 
YOU SHOULD SEARCH HIM. THAT'S JUST THE SORT OF BAG HE'D HAVE A COUPLE 
OF HOWITZERS CONCEALED IN.” 
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Why BE DULL AT HOME WHEN YOU CAN DINE BRIGHTLY TO MUSIC IN A PUBLIC ROOM ? 








THE BOXIAD. 
(A Fragment.) 


SuHaveEs of the great, what make you in this hall, 
Here where the British bays that erst you wors 
Are by the Frenchman’s ruthless hand defaced ? 
Lo, how they lie in ruin on the floor, 

Each leaf a separate mark of impotence, 

And every broken twig a fount of tears. 

Shades of the great, what make you in this hall ? 


Then Jackson veiled his agitated eyes, 

And passed in silence; Ranpatu bowed his head, 
And drooped his difficult and ravaging hand ; 

And Criss and Benpico and Kina were mute ; 

And Sayers averted his too mournful gaze, 

That Sayers who held his own the long day through 
Spite of his shattered arm, and came to time 

Again and yet again, and would not yield, 

While with one dauntless fist he struck and bunged 
The bold Benicia Boy’s discoloured eyes. 

And other Shades there were of lusty men 

With flattened noses and with thickened ears, 

Men who while yet the blood coursed through their veins 
Had dealt and taken many a crashing blow 

On face and ribs and chest and on the mark, 

The much-desired uncomfortable mark— 

Whose peepers had been closed, whose kissing-traps 
Had rained to earth their fragmentary teeth— 


, 





Brawny, bull-necked and muscle-covered men, 
With beefy fists and deadly driving arms— 

All these were there and all were very low. 
Shades of the great, what make you in this hall? 


At last the Spirit of British Boxing spoke, 

And he was cheerful, on his open brow 

No frown was seen, nor sadness in his eyes :— 

“ If hearts ye have, lift up,” he said, “ your hearts ; 
Let not your manly minds be steeped in woe. 

*Tis true CARPENTIER beat the Bombardier, 
Jabbing him six times shortly in the stomach, 

So that he fell and swift was counted out. 

But this CARPENTIER is a proper man ; 

And you, old heroes, you may well be proud 

To own a hero, though he comes from France. 

And it may hap that on another day 

Some beef-fed British boxer shall arise, 

Cool in his guard and crafty in his blows, 

Lithe and enduring as CaRPENTIER is, 

And turn the changing tables on the Gaul. 

Dame Fortune shifts her smiles, but gives them mos5 
To those who by their toil deserve them well.” 


So spoke the Spirit, and the thronging Shades, 
Won o’er to cheerfulness, acclaimed his words. 
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AN ACADEMIC DISCUSSION. 


In such time as she can spare from 
the frivolities of life, Matilda runs a 
school. As she believes in “ keeping 
things separate,” the frivolities are not 
permitted access to the school or to 
Matilda in her capacity as schocol- 
mistress. Thus when I (who am one 
of her, frivolities) presented myself I 
was ‘refused admission. So I must 
needs resort to subterfuge, and disguise 
myself as a father with children to 
educate. Incidentally, I am no father 
and know little or nothing of children. 
Side-whiskers, an artificial complexion, | 
and a falsetto voice completed my in- | 
cognito. A borrowed visiting card 





gained me admission. 


“ Arithmetic?” 

“ Not directly.” 

“In my young days there used to be | 
@ person in vogue called Euclid. Is he) 
still extant ?”’ 

“No, he has gone.” 

‘Dead? Ah, well, I never liked the 
man and always thought that some mis- | 
fortune would overtake him. Greek?” | 

wt 

“Quite right. It always struck me’ 
as the language of an untrustworthy 
race. History?” 

* Ancient and modern.” 

“ Like the hymns—what ?” 

We had reached the class-rooms and | 
I observed a larg flat bath which| 
appeared to contain sand. | 

“ What is that?’ 1 asked. | 








“Tt might save confusion.” 

“Is there anything else they will 
want—beds, for instance ?”’ 

“We supply beds, but each child is 
expected to bring a spoon and fork.”’ 

“How many spoons and forks will | 
that be? Did I say three or four 
children ?”’ 

“ You said three. 
forks.” 

“*] suppose they couldn't manage on 
less—tak~ turns to eat, so to speak ?” 

“1 thin. vot.” 

“You supply everything else — 
measles, mumps et».? I should like 
them to have all these things properly.” 

“We cannot guarantee disease. In- 
deed, we rather encourage attention to 
the principles of hygiene.” 

“ And as to fees, 


Three spoons and 





“T understand 
that you keep an 
academy for the 
young,” I said. 

“IT keepaschool,” 
| Matilda replied. 

“Ah! Well, I 
wondered if you) 
could undertake! 
the care of some 
children ?” 

“That is one of 
my objects in keep- 
ing a school.’’ 
(Matilda was not! 
helping me much.) | 
“Are they boys or | 
girls?” | 

** Both,” I said. | 
“Boys mostly— 
two boys, in fact, | 
and a girl. Does! 
that matter?” 

“I take both 
boys and girls.” 

“That relieves — 











THE CHARITABLE SEASON—HINTS TO MILLIONAIRES. 


EMPLOY PROFESSIONAL READERS TO ENTERTAIN THE NIGHT WATCHMEN WHO LOOK AFTER 
THE STREET WHEN IT IS UP. 


is there any reduc- 
tion on a quantity ? 
Do you take three 
as two, or anything 
of that kind?” 
| “We make a 
i slight reduction in 
, the case of brothers 
and sisters.” 

“ That will be all 
right then; they 
are all by the same 
mother. How 
would you like 
them sent?” 

“ Under suitable 
protection. And 
when may I expect 
them?” 

“TI cannot say 
definitely, not toa 
term or two. I 
shall have to con- 
sult their mother.” 

“ thought they 


NN 














my mind. I should like them all to be} 
together. Iam looking for some one who | 
will be a mother to my orphan children.” 

“They have no mother?” said Matilda 
| sympathetically. 

“None of them. Forgive me, but! 
you look a little young for the post.” 

“ How old are they?” 

“ Seven.” 

« All of them ?” 

“ All but two. The others are either 
less or more. Let us say they average | 
seven.” 

“As you please. You would like to 
see over the school ?” 

We visited the playing fields, gym- 
gasium and other appliances for physical 
culture. At last I asked— 

“Is any provision made for mental 
gymnastics?” 

- “ Of course we don’t neglect the mind. 





We teach nearly everything—dancing, 


algebra and trigonometry.” 


“That is part of the curriculum. ! 
The younger children draw maps and | 
make designs in the sand.” 


“Delightful. Every school its own | 
beach. And where do they paddle?” 


I looked round for the water. 
_ “They don't paddle; they bathe at 
the baths.” 

“You don’t teach paddling? That’s 
a pity, but I suppose one can’t get 
everything. You teach mixed bathing, 
of course? It-is a most essential part of 
modern education.” 

“ The children bathe together.” 

«* Now, as to food. 1 suppose that 
they have meals and things?” 

“ Breakfast, dinner and tea.” 

* Do the children dress for dinner ? "’ 

“ No, but they dress for breakfast. We | 
insist on that even with the youngest.” 


iin 





“Then I suppose they will require 
clothes. 











It would perhaps be better to | 
deportment, music, French, German,! get the girl a different kind from the} under the rules of the House, owing to 
' | boys?” 


had lost their mother?” 

“Quite true, they have lost their 
mother — irretrievably; but I am 
something of a spiritualist. I believe 


” 





- “ Excuse me, but your left whisker is 
hanging by a thread. Would you like 
to remove it and clean the rest of your 
face while they bring in tea?” 





A communication from Reuter states 
that during the recent tumult in the 
Lower House of the Reichsrath : 

‘‘Two members (Herren Budzynowskji and 
Siengalewicz) had electric-bells . . while 
Herr Olesniczkiyj blew a bugle.”’ 

The noise they produced with tliese 
instruments, however, was nothing to 
the ear-splitting effect when they began 
to call each other by name—a custom 
which, we understand, is forbidden 





its generally unhappy consequences. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Custcmer, ‘‘ ALL THESE SEEM VERY EXPENSIVE: CAN’T YOU SUGGEST SOMETHING CHEAPER?”’ 
Shopinan (with views on commercial morality). ‘‘CExTatsty, MapaM. I COULD SUGGEST A PIECE OF THIN PAPER AND A ComB!”’ 


| 
| TO ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK. 
| (After hearing *‘ Hénsel und Gretel” for the fifteenth time.) 


| How strange that modern Germany, so gruesome in her art, | Till, bald and grey and middle-aged, we watch with child- 
| Where sheer sardonic satire has expelled the human heart, | like glee 


Should also be the Germany that gives us, to our joy, | The very games we learned long since at our dead mother’s 
The perfect children’s opera—pure gold without alloy. knee. 
| I know there are admirers of the supra-normal Srravss Our hearts are moved when in the wood the children lose 
| Who hold him, matched with others, as a mammoth to a their way, 
| mouse, And strange uncanny echoes mock their innocent dismay, 
| And, though they often feel obliged his lapses to deplore, And when, clasped in each other's arms, they cast them 


| His “ cerebral significance ” increasingly adore. down to sleep, 


We know that real angels come and night-long vigil keep. 


In parts I find him excellent, just like the curate’s egg, 

But not when he is pulling the confiding public’s leg ; We thrill with apprehension of the risks that loom ahead 
Besides, the height of genius I never could explain When they cross the magic threshold of the House of 
As “an infinite capacity for giving others pain.” Gingerbread ; 


ks And O! with what contentment we at last behold them pitch 
No, give to me my ENGELBERT, my gentle HumPerpixck, | Head-foremost in her furnace-fire the broomstick-riding 


Whose cerebral development is void of any kink; witch ! 

Who represents in music, in the most enchanting light, : — : eye 

That good old German quality, to wit, Gemiithlichkeit. There ’s not a bar of Hansel’s part that’s not exactly right; 
There ’s not a note for Gretel that’s not a pure delight; 

I love his gift of melody, now homely in its vein, And having heard it lately for (I think) the fifteenth time 

Now rising, as bets his theme, to the celestial plane ; I know I’m talking reason, though it happens to be rhyme. 

I love the rich orchestral tide that carries you along ; 

I love the cunning counterpoint that underlies the song. Then let us thank our lucky stars that in a squalid age 


When horror, blood and ugliness so many pens engage, 
Though scientific pedagogues that golden realm have banned, | One of our master-minstrels, by fashion unbeguiled, 
He leads us back by pleasant paths to childhood’s fairyland, ' Keeps the unclouded vision of a tender-hearted child. 
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THE SILHOUETTE. 


WE were having tea. 

“ No sugar,” I said. 

«“ Milk?” 

“ What tea is it?’ Iasked. ‘“ Ceylon, 
China, caravan?” 

Ceylon, I believe,”’ she said. 

« Then a little milk,” I replied. 

“ Butsupposing it had been caravan ?” 
she hazarded. 

I sighed. 

“ Next time,’’ she promised. 

We talked about the usual things— 
the beauty and wonder of CarPENTIER; 
the gaiety of Hawrrey in Never Say 
Die; the charm of Quality Street; 
Romney's Sleeping Baby at the Gros- 
venor; ANATOLE France; the fall of 
LARKIN. 

Having completed this round, she 
asked me if I would like to see her 
silhouettes. 

 Fearfully,” I said. 

She placed a little portfolio before me. 

I turned over the black profiles. 
“That’s Jack,” I said. 

“Yes.” 

“That ’s his wife Marjoric.” 

_.” 

“How clever you are! That's 
what's his name who lives near you.” 

“Tea.” 

“ This 
this ?”’ : 

h, that’s the wife of a man who 
lives near Jack.” 

“T don’t know her?” 

“Te.” ; 

“That accounts for my not recognis- 
ing her,” I said. “ But it looks horribly 
lifelike. Won't you,” I said, after a 
judicious pause,—‘ won’t you do me?” 
(I am rather set on my profile. I have 
been told it is good.) 

“T’d love to,” she said tactfully. 

“Right,” I said. ‘“ How shall I sit 
for it?” 

“Just like that,” she said, getting 
her sketch block and sitting beside me. 
“ Look straight ahead.” 

“T can’t look straight ahead without 
something to smoke,” I said. 

She brought me a cigarette. 

“* Now,” she said. 

“Then you draw it?” I remarked. 
“T thought you cut it out with scissors.” 
“Oh, no. I draw it and then ink it 


is wonderful. But who’s 


in. 

* Right,” I said. 

She worked diligently while I smoked. 

“Do you want me to be realistic ?” 
she asked. 

“Of course,” I said, fearing nothing. 

“You won't mind?” she replied. 
(What an odd remark !) 

‘Why should 1?” I asked, still in 
a fool’s paradise. 

“ Nothing,” she said, and continued. 


I felt I would give a thousand pounds 
to face her, but I didn’t dare. This was 
a profile. My nose, I knew, was good. 
I had seen it at the hatter’s in one of 
those triple mirrors—clean cut, Roman, 
efficient. Then my blood ran cold: I 
suddenly remembered my chin. My 
chin, I say; I mean my chins. 

“Why did you ask that about being 
realistic ?’’ I said in agony. 

“ Nothing,” she said. 

I took another cigarette. 

“There,” she said, “that’s Cone.” 
She showed it me. ' 

“Ts that me?” I asked. 

“Yes. Who did you think I was 
drawing: Liroyp GreorcE?” (That's 
the worst of letting girls go to music- 
halls, they pick up cheap sarcastic 
ways.) 

I studied it. It did not look like me 
as I remembered myself from the last 
visit to the hatter’s, and yet she had 
seemed to be clever. 

“ What’s this?” I asked, pointing to 
a lump. 

“That? That's your second chin.” 

“ And this?” 

“That ’s your third chin.” 

(Heavens! how rich I am!) 

« But surely,” I said, “ the nose isn’t 
right? And you’ve made the lip much 
too long.” 

“ T don’t think so,” she replied coldly. 
“ How do you know?” 

“T don’t know,” I admitted. “ I have 
a kind of instinct.” 

She forced me back into my position, 
something between the dentist and the 
photographer, and scrutinised me care- 
fully. 

“Perhaps it is a shade too long,” 
she said, and shortened it. You can 
make all the alterations you like before 
the ink is applied. 

“ Now ?” she said. 

I looked again. ‘ That’s better,” I 
replied. 

“But how do you know?” she 
asked. ‘ You must be very vain.” 

“T was,” I said. “ But never again. 
Look at that array of chins.” 

“T’ll ink it in after you’ve gone,” 
she said. “Then I'll send it to you.” 

The silhouette came home two days 
| later. 
| I tried it all over the rcom—on the 
'mantelpiece, on the tables, in pieture 

frames. Then my landlady came in. 

| “Who do you think that’s meant 
|for?’’ I asked her. 

| She subjected it to minute study. 
“It's either Naponron,” she said at 
last (my heart gave a joyful bound), 
|“ or Danny Maner.” 

“But neither of them 
| chins,” I said. 

“All real gentlemen have three chins,” 
| she replied bravely. 





had three 





DRAMATIC EXCLUSIVENESS. 


Wuat with a Woman's Theatre 
established at one playhouse and a 
Children’s Theatre at another, each 
with its appropriate dramatic fare, we 
are evidently on the way to a state of 
things in which every separate class of 
audience will have its suitable drama 
served up in a special building. We 
may then look for the following 
announcements :— 

A fine performance of The Taming of 
the Shrew was given last night at the 
Misogynists’ Theatre in Adam Street. 
This cosy little house, with its smoking 
and billiard rooms, was packed to the 
doors by an audience that applauded 
every point in the comedy with rapture. 
The grand Christmas pantomime, Blue 
Beard, is advertised for Boxing Day. 

The latest addition to London’s play- 
houses is the newly-built Socialists’ 
Theatre, which will start its activities 
on Monday next with the production 
of An Enemy of the People. The build- 
ing is constructed throughout of steel 
and asbestos, so as to render it suitable 
as a meeting place for conferences, etc. 
All the seats are equal in price, with 
the exception of the first tier boxes, 
which have been equipped with bomb- 
proof safety curtains capable of being 
lowered at will by the occupants, thus 
providing absolute security for Labour 
leaders visiting the entertainment. 

The Theatre of the Advanced Symbo- 
lists, opened last evening, is said to be 
the first of its kind in Europe, and 
embodies all the latest views of its 
special patrons. Suggestion rather 
than physical comfort has been the chief 
result aimed at, the seats, designed on 
the cubist system, being so arranged 
that an interrupted view of the stage 
is permitted from all. The initial pro- 
gramme consisted of the first perform- 
ance of the new Symbolist drama 
entitled What ? and gave the highest 
pleasure to a distinguished audience. 
Silence and complete darkness prevailed 
both in the auditorium and on the stage. 
It was unfortunate that, owing to the 
careless duplication of the title on the 
bills, the masterpiece should have been 
advertised as What, What ! thus creat- 
ing a misapprehension as to its char- | 
acter, which explained the arrival of 
several parties really bound for the 
Postprandial Theatre next door, and 
a regrettable display of feeling when 
their mistake became clear to them. | 
This apart, however, the evening was a | 
deserved success. 

Notices of the performances of Money | 
at the new Financiers’ Theatre in 
Copthall Avenue, and The Qdonto Girl 
before the Society of Incorporated | 
Dentists, are unavoidably held over. | 
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THE APATHY OF ENGLAND. | 
(To the Editor of ** Punch.’’) | 

Str,—As one of years, authority, and 
high ideals, devoted to golf, the noblest 
of all pursuits, I beg permission to 
protest against the deplorably apathetic 
and frivolous attitude evinced by my 
countrymen towards the game in these 
days. I call it a game, but in reality 
it is more than that. Nor is it merely 
to be compared with a trade or pro- 
fession, for in the heart of the true 
golfer it arouses a purer and more 
exalted enthusiasm. Clearly, it stands 
in a category by itself. 

Now this apathy, this lack of in-! 
terest, must be apparent to all. Take 
for example the space allotted by the | 
Press to an event of such historic and | 
national importance as a British or! 
American Open Championship. Do, 
we not find it passed over in as few} 
columns as might suffice for the] 
trifling matter of a pronouncement by | 
a leading member of the Government ? | 
Instead of enjoying an exhaustive de- | 
tailed description and criticism of every | 
stroke played by every competitor, we | 
have to be content with a brief réswmeé | 
incorporating the more sensational in- | 





cidents. But this is not my sole com- | 
plaint. Golfing news from day to day | 


is disgracefully microscopic. We find | 
even prominent newspapers publishing | 
only one descriptive or did 


lactic article | 
per week on the various aspects and 
difficulties of the game, instead of what 
| is clearly demanded—a regular daily 
| article. When, therefore, | the 
| Press paying so scant a regard to golf, 
| Tam not surprised at the indifference 
of the public. 

They do not take the game serious'y. 
It occupies a second, third, or even 


sce 


lower place in the order of their pur- 
suits. They expend upon it a few 
meagre hours of leisure; they will 


| frivol away half a day, sometimes even 
a whole day, at the office; linger over 
their luncheon ; loiter at the club. And 
this is not all. Spendthrifts of their 
time, they are niggards with their 
money. I have heard of one golfer, | 
indeed, who unblushingly declared that 
he spent only £200 a year upon the 
| game. Few, perhaps, can emulate my 
| friend A., who has cheerfully sacrificed 
fortune, worldly ambition, and the joys 
and comforts of family life to 
| ardour of his master-passion. 

I desire to appeal to all exponents of 
this great art to correct their deplorable 
habits of levity and slothfulness; to 
wean themselves from the luxury of 
business and other distractions; to 
realise the pressing necessity for self- 
sacrific>, They should also conquer 
their foolish reticence and talk more) 
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STRICT GOLF. 


WHY DON’T YOU COME AND HELP TO LOOK 


‘* HERE, 


‘* SHOW ME THE RULE 





THAT SAYS I’VE GOT TO. 
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freely on golfing topics. 


conversation are inestimable; and 
golfers are noticeably backward in this 
particular. 


their children. I cannot overestimate 


the need for impressing youthful minds | 


with the vital significance of golf; that 
they may learn to approach it in a 
more earnest and respectful spirit. The 


humorous and ironical attitude in- | 
creasingly manifest among caddies, 
too, is greatly to be regretted. It is, 


however, but another of those evils 
which must be attributed to 
lamentable lack of seriousness on the 
part of golfers themselves. 

In golf the pre-eminence of Britain 
is already questioned. Other Ouimets 


may arise, Soon we may descend from | 


a plus to a scratch or minus power. 


The benefits | 
,to be derived from airing a subject in 


| before it is too late. 
And then there is the duty owed to | 


| proceeded from a mighty lantern which had 
| been 


the | 


|ing gladiator, then as of an archer with his 
| bow, and presently as of a Jack Tar stepping 


With this warning, Sir, I must con- | 
clude; only hoping that the country | 
will be awakened to a more patriotic | 
spirit, a loftier and sterner enthusiasm, 


Yours, &c., Bunker MAsHIE. 








‘Last night great beams of light shot 
slantingly upwards from the earth, as if they 


discovered somewhere about Kom-el- 
Shogafa, and which Cyclops or some huge 
prehistoric cave dweller had seized with his 
great hands and swinging it about his head, 
caused the rays of light, miles long, to strike 
athwart the sky, crossing and recrossing each 
other incessantly, now forming themselves 
into wonderful diapers, anon clashing with 
and lighting up the fleeting clouds, giving 
curious, fantastic shapes, whiles, as a crouch- 





‘Jack’s a Lad’ atop o’ the giddy mast.”’ \ 
Egyptian Gazette. 
Actually the Fleet had just arrived. | 
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suspicion. It was now that our simple 
faith underwent its worst strain. For 
the stern father compelled Daubenay, 
under threat of the stick for himself 


AT THE PLAY: 
“Tre Nicnt Hawk. 
I HAVE never quite understood why 


it should be more difficult to rise from 
bed at one hour than another, if you 
have had your full allowance of sleep. 


and banishment for the girl, to remain 
indefinitely on the premises, earning 
his feed by the sweat of his brow. To 





Yet this appears to be a law of depraved | have seen this scion of the aristocracy 
human nature, and against it the Hon. | employed in the menial labour of| 
James Daubenay had fought in vain. | polishing harness in his evening clothes, 
In the end he had given up the struggle | with a little casual accommodation from 
to rise before luncheon, and only got| the local wardrobe, would have melted 











up in time for dinner, going straight 
from his bath into his evening clothes. 

This habit of turning night into day 
is one that moralists have ever de- 
plored. 





and the night-porter of my flat, if his 
inward graces are at all commensurate 
with his manly exterior, is a spiritual 
stalwart. 


may, in the case of a lover of pleasure, 
be matter for the gravest reprobation. 
If virtue is its own reward, vice, | 


Not that there was anything traccably 


but we were allowed to conjecture un- 
utterable things from the character of 





bird of prey from which the club drew 
its symbolic name I know absolutely 
nothing; but a less seductive crew than 
the vulgarian females who used to 
sweep into Daubenay’s flat by night on 
a whirlwind of noisy banality, 1 can- 
not easily imagine. Certainly the 
authors of the play have done their 
public no moral damage by making vice 
too picturesque. 

Into the midst of this stupid orgy 
there entered one night a young girl 
from the country, a veritable dream of 
stage innocence. From that moment, 
even to the end of the play, our gifts 
of credulity were taxed almost beyond 
endurance. We were invited to believe 
that this prim little thing had come up 
to town for the day; had lost her rustic 
escort in a Trafalgar Square crowd; 
had then gone to look up her divorced 
mother at her old address (for, though 
they were on terms of secret inter- 
course, this unnatural parent had not 
confided to her daughter her change of 
residence); and was now anxious to 
consult the present occupant of the flat 
as to the next thing to bedone. Moved 
to respectful sympathy, Daubenay, 
instead of putting her into the last 
trajn for home, insists on conducting 
her there in his motor. Safely arrived, 
he is captured by the girl’s infuriated 
father—a man with an iron heart 
and a stout cudgel—and detained on 








Yet I have known editors. of | 
great daily journals who have followed | 
it without visible loss of moral fibre; 


But what is permissible and | 
even admirable in the slave of duty, 


hope, is equally its own punishment. | 
vicious in the character of Daubenay ; | 


his associates of the Night Hawk Club. | 
Of the actual habits of this nocturnal | 


the heart of a Luoyp GrEorGE, 

After this it was relatively easy to 
believe that the hero would be tracked 
by his Society friends to the scene of his 
alleged “rest cure” and be whisked off 
in their car; that the innocent girl, 
exiled by her Spartan sire, would 
appear again at Daubenay’s flat in the 
middle of an orgy identical with that 
lof the first Act, but this time herself 
in the gay attire of a Night Hawk, so 
as to compete on level terms with 
the other ladies of the club; and so 
}would win his honourable love by 
,those charms which innocence in the 
garb of vice always exerts upon the 
| jaded senses of the rowed of the footlights. 

It will be guessed that it needed 
some pretty good acting to carry off a 
plot like that. Mr. Kennetn Dovatas, 
on whose almost unaided shoulders fell 
the task, came very near to achieving 
iit. He was practically never off the 
stage, and played with an extraordinary 
|fluency and that natural humour of 
| which he is so accomplished a master. 
Whether as a night-bird with no 
| particular taste for the game, or as a 
man of ease compelled to undergo the 
grossest manual labour, and, subduing 
his Olympian habit, like Apollo in the 
demesne of Admetus, 

Ojocav tpanefay aivica, beds ep dv, 
or as a Londoner suffering the horrors 





|of awakening nature, he was always 
iquietly equal to the occasion. Miss 
Jann Coorrr’s pleasant angularity, 
| proper to the part of rural innocence, 
made an agreeable contrast to Mr. 
| KennetH DovuGuas’s mature facility 
of style. Mr. Fisher Wuire, as the 
farmer-tyrant, demonstrated with the 
most unflinching resolution how the 
| strongest religious convictions may be 
compatible with a total disregard for 
‘human charity. 

I shall excuse myself from particular 


. ° ° ° | 
of the countryside with its deadly noises 





pleasant vein of fun runs through the 
talk, in which I gratefully acknowledge 
the absence of imported epigrams. My 
programme, which is very specific about 
the origin of the furniture, the motor- 
hats, the plate, and the gramophone, 
omits to give a definition of the genus 
of Messrs. WorraLL and MERIVALE’s 
play; so you may define it as you 
will. It is a blend of comedy and farce, 
too incredible to be purely the one and 
not boisterous enough to be purely the 
other. But the mixture will serve, if 
you are not too exigent. O. 8. 








THE MAN BEHIND THE FACE. | 
My old acquaintance, William Jones, 
Is not a handsome man, 
The physiognomy he owns 
Is wandering in its plan ; 
Some careless person must have let 
Ilis features run ere they had set. 


It would be difficult to lay 
One’s finger, I suppose, 
On any special spot and say, 
“ Look, that is William’s nose ;”’ 
One could but state, “’ Tis somewhere | 
here 
The nasal organ should appear.” 


Ilis general expression, too, 
Betrays a vagueness such 
As very seldom meets the view 
Outside a rabbit hutch; 
At times he almost has the air 
Of one who is not wholly there. 


Not once, nor twice, but oft have I 
Heard strangers in the street, 
When William Jones was passing by, 
Kxclaim with sudden heat : 
“ That man at large should never roam, 
His proper place is in a home.” 


Alas! the superficial gaze, 
How powerless it seems 
To thread the soul’s interior maze, 
Where genius broods and dreams! 
They err who think that Jones is what 
The world calls barmy ; he is not. 


“ Forbear to seoff, look not askance 
On William, for behind 
That unimpressive countenance 
Lurks a colossal mind; 
In fact, fame whispers it was he 
Who patented the Tango Tea. 





The Modern Cinderella. 


‘« Tf the lady who lost a black silk stocking 


|reference to the remainder of the cast,}at the dance on Wednesday evening will 


‘except to say that Mr. Srarrorp| communicate with Box A., Saskatoon Daily 
} Sa) 4 . : lay. os te one > recovered.’ ’— P 
/Hinuiarp, as Daubenay’s man, whose} eee 





_ personal health and private convenience} «. when the crew went on board the vessel 


| suffered badly from the irregularity of | yesterday morning they discovered she was 
| his master’s mode of life, bore it all, under the water.’’—Daily Mail. 

| with a most touching stoicism. No doubt their wet feet gave them the 
The humour of the play lies more in| clue, but they must have thought the 
| the situations than the dialogue; but a | boat looked rather funny from the shore. 
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| Conductor of Village Band. ‘** WHat’s wroxc, Duncan?” 

Duncan (‘celloist), ‘‘ THE DRUM ’S BEEN PLAYIN’ MA MUSIC AND I’VE BEEN PLAYIN’ HIs,”’ 
Ccnductor, ‘* 1 THOCHT THERE WAS SOMETHING NO JUST QUITE RICHT."’ 

| 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Days (THe Boptry Heap) 1 was wondering where I had 
come across an earlier story written in the same style. 
Then I realised. 
of my childhood, where the King’s youngest son goes out to 
seek his fortune. Like the writers of the fairy stories, Mr. 
Harris takes it for granted that we shall be interested in 
the smallest details of his hero’s career, however little they 
may have to do with the main theme or the development of 
his character; and, for myself, I must admit that he is not 
mistaken. I became so interested in Jack Morgan that 
| I welcomed the informaion that he drank hot water at 
night after an evening at the inn, so as to avoid a headache 
next morning, and that he gave a little dinner to two friends, 
beginning with oysters and Sauterne, and was amused to 
find that one of his guests thought the white wine too thin. 
But Jack's career was not confined to these trivialities. 
Jelonging to the great days that followed the French Revo- 
| lution, and being by profession a smuggler and privateers- 
| man, he lived a very vivid life on both sides of the Channel. 
Mr. Harris has the admirable virtue of not being afraid to 
make his hero a real hero. When Jack is not running 
cargoes of old brandy, he is passing through passionate love 
adventures, thrashing bullies or capturing frigates. The 
culminating point of his exciting life is where the great 
BuoNaParte himself offers him supreme command of the 
French Navy if he will sweep the English off the seas, as 
he has expressed himself able to do. Fortunately, Jack’s 
patriotism is greater than his ambition, and England is still 








Att the time I was reading Mr. Franx Harnis’s Great 


Great Days is just like the fairy stories 





in a fairly satisfactory position as regards naval supremacy. 
| But it was touch and go. We could manage France all 
right, but France and Jack—it does not bear thinking of. 
To sum up, a good, bustling yarn which kept me enter- 
tained from start to finish, and will have, I guarantee, a | 
similar effect on others who believe in fairies. 


Mrs. WHaArToON’s new satire, The Custom of the Country 
(Macmi“nan), suffers, I think, from the bitterness of her 
indignation. In an earlier novel, The House of Mirth, she 
showed her fierce intolerance of the restless, grasping spirit 
of some part of the New York world, but with that fierce- 
ness there were mingled pity and even tenderness. I find no 
pity or tenderness in her new chronicle. There is in the 
quality of her work the hard, shining, metallic glitter of 
an American railway-line. Undine, the heroine, passing 
from stage to stage, from husband to husband, trampling 
remorselessly as she goes upon all those who have helped 
her, ts, at the last, inhuman in her lack of contrast. Mrs. 
Warton hates her so deeply that she will allow her no 
suspicion of human feeling or human softness. I failed, 
therefore, to realise that the gentle first husband and the 
courteous second one would have fallen at her feet. Some- 
thing more of her than physical beauty those men would 
have demanded, and something more, perhaps, she had ; but 
Mrs. Waarton will not reveal it to us. So with it all. 
The miserable side of human nature, the degraded, selfish 
instincts of society—these are emphasisel. The book, with 
all its cleverness, lacks justice, and therefore truth. Here the 
artist, driven forward by her contemptuous disgust, paints 

-her picture in dark, sombre colours, and has too readily 





allowed personal prejudice to darken her vision. Once 
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a lady called Becky Sharp dazzled, hoodwinked, tricked the| has a thoroughly sound idea that the kind of fact that it 
London world. She was, I dare say, a wickeder woman|is not important to know about London is that on a very 
than Mrs. Waarton’s Undine, but her historian was, in| clear day one may have a view of the Crystal Palace if one 
spite of himself, fair to her. Mrs. Waarton is never fair} looks straight down Bouverie Street. The Sage who lives 
to her victim. The brilliance of the book remains; whether) in this sacred congested thoroughfare has never noticed it, 
it be finance, social contrasts, the Old World or the New,! and, like Mr. Apcock, doesn’t want to. An index makes 
French chateaux or American hotels, Mrs. Waarton’s| this little volume a lazily convenient occasion of happy 
talent can most ably reveal them for us; but it is a hard reminiscence. 
and a cruel revelation. 





—_— What a passion “for untempered veracity seems to have 

I did not see The Witness for the Defence (HoppER AnD} taken hold of our novelists! The latest professor of the 
SrovGuToy) in its previous incarnation as a play at the) system of withholding nothing is Mr. Witt1am Hewtert, 
St. James’s Theatre. Hitherto I have always regretted; whose new novel, Telling the Truth (SecKER), sufficiently 
this, but I hope Mr. A. E. W. Mason will not misunder-| explains its character by its title. In his introductory pages 
stand me when I say that my regret is now banished. The) Mr. Hewett almost vehemently protests that no considera- 
reason is that I have been able to approach the book with) tion shall prevent him from giving us the facts, even if, like 





an appreciation unhampered by those worrying memories 
of the theatre about which I have spoken before in similar 
eases. As a result I have enjoyed it greatly. The rule is 


that good plays do not make good novels, though authors 





are slow to believe this, — 
and perhaps the fact of 
getting double profit out of 
one idea does not serve to 
quicken their apprehension. 
Anyhow, I am glad to find 
The Witness for the Defence 

a triumphant exception. It 
makes quite a good novel, 
picturesque, alive and con- 
vincing. In one way the 
story has gained much by 
its liberation from dramatic 
fetters Weare now enabled Z 
to see something more of 

the previous relationship 
between T'hresk and Slella, 

and this greatly helps the 

grip of the subsequent de- 
velopments. You probably 

know what these are. A 1 / 
story does not enjoy asuc- (5-4 


| cessful run in the West-End, 


Professional Palmist (absently). 


and goodness knows how . : 
MARKABLY DEVELOPED. IT 


many provincial tours, and 
retain much of the charm — 
of mystery. Still, Mr. Masons and his publishers were no 
doubt right in supposing that you would care to hear a 
little more intimately about the characters, and “their whys 
and wherefores.”’ 

iy, Do it Now. 


In The Booklover’s London (Metuves) Mr. A. St. Joun 


| Apcock sets out on a pleasant gossipy round of the town 


in the track of characters out of his favourite imaginative 
literature, from Ben Jonson to GrorGr Gisstxnc. I am 
afraid I suspect him of a little self-deception when he pro- 
tests that in this or that place the imaginary folk throng 
about him and are more real than the whistling errand- 
boys and pompous, rotund merchants who are there in 
actual prosaic fact. It may, of course, be even so. More 
likely ‘tis a harmless device to put his spirits in key for his 
enterprise and is justified by its entirely amiable results. 
One of these is to send you from the quotations with which 
the book is freely embellished back to the originals to renew 
their acquaintance. And that, no doubt, is one of the 
author's benevolent purposes. 
vas to please himself by indulging a hobby—which is no 
bad way of giving pleasure to other people. Mr. Apcock 








DENOTES 
A TYRANNICAL DISPOSITION AND EXTREME EGOTISM.”’ 


And to the benighted who, like myself, | 
| have not met them before, I would say, 


The chief of them, I guess, | 


GatiL£0, he shall “ suffer the penalty of public condemna- 
tion.”” Really I don’t think he need have worried. These 
devoted truth-tellers always a little remind me of the hero 
‘of Dickens's Holiday Romances, who “ fought his desperate 
———- way hand to hand to the 
lane,” being ‘so fortunate 
[ | as to meet nobody.” Be- 
'.. | cause, despite an occasional 
much-proclaimed movement 
of the libraries, no one is 





really very greatly con- 
cerned to interfere with 
them. Anyhow, the truth 


jabout Mr. Hew .ertt’s cen- 


| tral figure is that he was a 
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hig 





} . 
about him. After a boyhood 


| authorities, ho runs away 
from home and 
first an actor, then (sounding 
deeper depths) a popular 
novelist. 1t is in this capa- 
icity, as the idol of society, 
jthat he is brought - into 
~ ~' contact with his soul-mate, 


‘THe Mount OF JUPITER IS RE- 
AN EXCESSIVE LOVE OF POWER, 


Honestly, what I think must have been the matter with 
Hugh Middlecomb was a too-fervent admiration for the 
heroes of Messrs. H. G. Wreuts and Comrron MAcKENzIE. 
| This may explain his taking his bruised spirit to Cornwall 
|in the final book, and thus giving his own author the oppor- 
tunity for some pleasant desciiptive writing. To be fair, the 
story has also some good passages of stage and journalistic 
life; but, on the whole, I hardly found myself in agreement 
vith Mr. Hew Lert about its importance. 








From an account of an R.S.P.C.A. prosecution in The 
Liverpool Evening Express :— 

‘*Mr. J. B. Marston, of Mold, defended, and stated that the mare 
along with others was travelling to Chester, when a motor passed 
and seared all the horses, which jumped about, and the mare in 
question got knocked down and thvs received the injury. 

A large body of evidence was called for the defence.’’ 

This would no doubt be the body of the mare, the animal 
having been destroyed previous to the police court procee:- 
ings. (Our contemporary’s actual words are “the Mayor 
was destroyed,” but no doubt its reporter got a wrong 
Impression of what had happened). 





cad; that he was a senti- | 
mental egoist as well does | 
/not alter this primal fact | 
‘during which his character | 
causes a good deal cf well- | 


founded uneasiness to the | 


becomes | 


who is, as you might expect, already the wife of another. | 











